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I. NEW ENGLAND {Continued) 

As already implied 1 , the reasons for passing that extraord- 
inary series of laws on compulsory education by the New 
England colonies, 1642-71, lie deep in the religious, social, and 
political history of this section. The identical forces that 
determined this legislation also account for a series of laws, of 
the same period, relating to compulsory schools. Moreover, 
there were many other laws relating to religion, morals, etc., 
compulsory in character. There is not space here to analyze 
the subject in detail, but it may be noted that the laws in 
question were the work of religious oligarchies. The leaders 
may be thought of as occupying a relation to the people 
somewhat similar to that of the enlightened despots of the 
eighteenth century. Their purpose was to build up orthodox 
paternalistic commonwealths, in which every individual would 
be compelled to live in an atmosphere charged with religion, 
with a view to producing a self-conscious attitude of mind 
which would lead to the performance of religious, moral, and 
civic duties. Their purpose was to make this ideal practical 
by seeing that every child was taught to read — first to under- 
stand the principles of religion, in particular the Puritan 
brand; secondly, to know the capital laws that he might be a 
law-abiding citizen; and, finally, in order that he might become 
an intelligent citizen — that is, be able to read "other good and 
profitable Books printed in the English Tongue." 

1 See the first article of this series in The School Review, December, 191 8. 
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The method of attaining these ends was through a most 
rigorous system of laws which regulated, in minute detail, 
the life of the individual as well as of the community as a 
whole; secondly, an elaborate system of courts and officials 
to carry out the laws; and thirdly, a system of penalties and 
punishments to be imposed by specified officials and courts on 
anyone neglecting the law, whether a private individual, a 
public officer, or a whole community as organized into a town 
or even into a county. It is only through an understanding of 
this system as a whole that we can appreciate the part that 
compulsory education and schools were expected to play in a 
very carefully thought-out and prearranged plan of life for 
every individual. The success of such a system depended 
largely on three more favorable factors which operated in 
New England: first, an educated ministry; second, compact 
population groups — the towns; and, finally, a homogeneous 
population in blood and religion 1 . The extreme care used in 
New England to keep out and "warn out" the undesirable 
citizen was one of the most important, although little appre- 
ciated now, of those factors which made this a workable 
system. 

As to the reasons for these particular agencies for education, 
we may note further that a new country, where people were 
obliged to live under frontier conditions, demands at the outset 
material rather than cultural development. Most of the 
energies of the people were expended in clearing forests, 
building roads, providing shelter, food, wearing apparel, and 
the simple tools of industry. Parental education and that 
obtained through apprenticeship were popular agencies, 

1 For the character of the government of the New England Colonies compare W. B. 
Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, Vol. I, pp. 68-69, 76-79. See also 
H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, Vol. I, p. 212. Professor 
Osgood estimates that up to 1674 only one in five of the adult male residents of Massachu- 
setts could vote for colony officers, viz., for the men who made the laws for the colony. 
Anyone voting or holding office had to be a church member. For further discussion of 
favorable factors, see two articles by the author, "The Beginnings of Public Education in 
New England," School Review, May and June, 191 5. 
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because education could be carried on with little or no expense 
or loss of the labor of children and youth. With the system 
of home manufactures prevailing throughout this period, it 
is clear that compulsory education for all, through organized 
schools, would interfere seriously with the normal condition 
of life of large portions of the people in both of these respects. 
Add to all this the fact that education through apprenticeship 
helped to solve two more very important problems — namely, 
idleness or pauperism, and industrial efficiency or a supply of 
skilled workers — and it is evident that there were excellent 
reasons in New England for emphasis on these agencies of 
education. 

Let us now follow the legislation of the New England 
colonies on the subject of compulsory education from 1671 to 
the Revolution. The period from 1675 to 1689 is one of 
transition and is marked by two principal events. The first 
was the breaking out of Indian wars, resulting in severe 
economic depression due to heavy taxes, destruction of 
property, and withdrawal of producers from industry 1 . 
Accompanying, and in part a consequence of, this movement, 
there was a marked decline in family government, a weakening 
of the religious bond, a decline in morals, and, in short, a 
general lowering of the tone and standards of society. This 
condition was well expressed by the General Court of Con- 
necticut when reasons were given for the passing of several laws 
for the "suppression of some provoakeing evills." These laws 
were made necessary because of "the calamitous time of New 
England's distresse by the war with the Indians, in the yeares 
seventy-five and seventy-six." The legislation is significant 
and shows what difficulties towns would be confronted with 
in enforcing the laws on compulsory education. The evils 
to be remedied were 2 "prophanation of the Sabboth; neglect of 

1 See Pub. Rec. Col. of Conn., 1678-89, pp. 496-502, for the cost of the war. 
3 Ibid., pp. 147-48. These reasons, as stated, are found in the preamble of the act 
of 1684. 
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cattechiseing of children and servants, and famaly prayer; 
young persons shakeing of the goverment of parents or 
masters; boarders and inmates neglecting the worship of God 
in the famalyes where they reside; tipleing and drincking; 
uncleaness; oppression, in workemen and traders." 

The reaction of the individual New England colonies to 
these conditions varied. The principal effect of the Indian 
wars was to weaken the enforcement of the laws on compulsory 
education, to prevent the passage of new laws, and greatly to 
increase the number of poor families unable to provide for 
the education . of their children. Thus forces were set in 
motion that influenced the legislation of these colonies up 
to the Revolution, especially with respect to compulsory 
education of poor children only, through the system of 
apprenticeship. In this transition period no new law bearing 
specifically on compulsory education was enacted by any of 
these colonies, though acts were passed by Connecticut in 
1676 1 and 1684 2 to enforce the laws on compulsory religious 
education, by Massachusetts in 1677 3 , providing that Indian 
children bound out to the English should "be taught and 
instructed in the Christian Religion," and by Plymouth in 
1685 4 , giving power to selectmen, acting as a court, to bind 

1 Ibid., 1665-77, pp. 280-83. 

'Ibid., 1678-89, p. 148. 

» An act of 1677 declared that the "welfare, civilizing and good education of the said 
Indians and their children" was "a matter of great concernment." Indian children appren- 
ticed to the "English Inhabitants" were "to be taught and instructed in the Christian 
Religion" (The General Laws and Liberties, etc., 1672, reprint of 1887, with supplements 
to 1686, pp. 51-52). 

Pub. Rec. Col. of Conn., 1678-89, contains extracts of The Acts and Proceedings of the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies of New England. At a meeting held at Hartford 
September 5, 1678, an order of 1660 was revised. The new law provided for the apprentic- 
ing of Indian children to the English. With the consent of two commissioners, such children 
could be apprenticed to "godly masters, such as will teach them to read well, and bring 
them to Christian nurture." Such masters were required, once a year, to appear before 
the commissioners of some colony and give account thereof; "otherwise, the said appren- 
tices are to be taken from their masters, and the request of the parents, and placed where 
they may be nurtured and educated as here provided" (Ibid., p. 497). See also note 1, p. 36. 

* The Book of the General Laws of the Inhabitants of the Jurisdiction of New-Plimouth, 
etc., Boston, 1685. Bridgham in his The Compact with the Charter and Laws of the Colony 
of New Plymouth, Boston, 1836, prints some of the laws added in the code of 1685, 
not found in the code of 1671. This law appears on page 297. 
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out poor children to service or as apprentices without the delay 
of six months called for by the law of 1671, the educational 
features of which still remained in force. 

The second event of importance was the revocation of the 
charters of the New England colonies or the seizure of their 
governments, and the organization of all the territory under 
one government known as the "Territory and Dominion of 
New England," 1686-89, with Sir Edmund Andros 1 as 
governor. This is known as the Andros regime. In this 
period, the laws and courts of the various New England 
colonies, as the General Court of Connecticut put it, were, 
to a considerable extent, "disused" 2 . Laws were made by 
authority of the governor and council for the whole dominion. 
This regime, following the hard times of the period 1675 to 

1686, had a serious effect on educational progress with respect 
to both compulsory education and schools. One act 3 passed 
by this government March 17, 1687-8, affected the laws of 
all the New England colonies on compulsory education. It, 
in fact, repealed those in force, because of the omission of 
compulsory religious and educational clauses in previous laws 
which applied to all children, including apprentices. This was 

1 The first commission of Andros, June 3, 1686 (in Bartlett, editor, Rec. of R. I., etc., 
Vol. Ill, pp. 212-13), included Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Maine, the Narra- 
gansett Country, and New Plymouth. By the second commission of April 7, 1688, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut were added {Laws of New Hampshire, Vol. I, pp. 226-34). Con- 
necticut was not included in the first commission of Andros, but he declared October 31, 

1687, that by order of the King "he took into his hands the Government of this Colony 
of Connecticott" (Pub. Rec. Col. of Conn., 1678-89, p. 248). 

* Ibid., p. 251. In the instructions to Andros, April 16, 1688, laws were to remain in 
force and continue, within the Dominion of New England, if not contrary to the commis- 
sion and instructions, and until other laws were passed. Instructions are printed in Laws 
of New Hampshire, Vol. I, pp. 224-44. 

3 Pub. Rec. Col. of Conn., 1678-89, pp. 427-28. This is a general law regulating duties 
of selectmen, etc. The whole body of laws enacted by Andros and his council cover pages 
402-36 of this volume. This made provision for new town governments to be set up in 
every town in the dominion. The selectmen, who were also appointed overseers of the 
poor, were required, with the consent of two justices of the peace, to levy taxes for the 
relief of the poor and, at monthly meetings, to make distribution of the same for three 
specified purposes; namely, for the maintenance of the poor, for setting the poor to work, 
and "for putting children apprentices." An annual accounting was to be rendered of 
money, stocks, etc., and "what apprentices they [have] put out and bound," to be exam- 
ined and approved by two justices of the peace. 
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really a poor law and shows no evidence of interest in the 
mental or religious development of poor children. The law 
did not, of course, prevent the introduction of an educational 
clause in the indenture, but it did relieve all the towns of 
New England of any obligation to require a master to teach 
his apprentice to read. 

With the end of the Andros regime in 1689 the regular 
governments of the individual colonies were resumed. Let 
us consider next, therefore, the legislation of the four New 
England colonies on this subject from 1689 to the Revolution. 
In 1 69 1 Massachusetts was granted a new charter which 
changed the government and provided for the annexation of 
Plymouth Colony. In the first session of the new government 
an act was passed which continued in force to November 10, 
1692 1 , all laws which had been made by the "governour and 
company of Massachusetts Bay and the late government of 
New Plymouth." At the second session, in October 1692 2 , a 
similar act was passed continuing such laws until "the general 
assembly shall take further order." The evident purpose of 
this legislation was to re-enact the whole body of law as set 
forth in the Massachusetts code of 1672 and that of New 
Plymouth of 1685. ^ wu ^ be remembered that these codes 
included the laws on compulsory education already discussed. 
Unfortunately, however, both of these continuing acts were 
disallowed by the Privy Council, August 22, 1695. The 
reason given was: "It hath been thought fit to repeal both 
the said acts. It being judged necessary that in any new 
Law to be enacted for the said purpose the Laws to be 
continued be therein expressed and particularly specified" 3 . 

1 The charter of 1691 provided that all acts disallowed by the crown, within three 
years after they were laid before the Privy Council, should be, upon notice of such dis- 
allowance to the governor, repealed. A convenient reprint of this charter is in William 
Macdonald, Select Charters, etc., New York, 1899, pp. 105-12. The continuing act is in 
Acts and Resolves of the Province 0/ Massachusetts Bay, Vol. I, p. 27. 

' Ibid., p. 99. 

* Ibid. See also Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial Series (London, 1910) 
Vol. II, pp. 841-42. 
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It is clear from this evidence that the Massachusetts code of 
1672 and that of New Plymouth in 1685 ceased to be in force 
at this date (1695), and, therefore, the compulsory education 
laws for children and apprentices which had appeared in the 
earlier codes of these colonies. Massachusetts did not issue a 
real code of laws again during the colonial period. Her 
so-called codes issued from time to time, are reprints of the 
session laws passed between the dates when they were brought 
together into single volumes for convenience, excluding, how- 
ever, acts passed from 1692 on, which had been repealed 1 . 
No law was passed between 1692 and the Revolution involving 
compulsory education of all children in either religious or 
book education. Such laws as were passed refer exclusively 
to poor children apprenticed. 

The first act of this character under the new charter was 
passed at the second session of the General Assembly in 1692 2 . 
It gave power to the selectmen, or overseers of the poor, with 
the consent of the justices of the peace, to bind "any poor 
children" as apprentices. The officers were also to take care 
that all children should be brought up or employed in some 
honest calling which would be "profitable unto themselves 
and to the publick." One misses in this act the compulsory 
educational and religious features, as well as the mention of 
special officers and penalties for non-enforcement. But 
inasmuch as the former law on compulsory education was 
still in force, the assembly may not have thought it necessary 
to include these features. With the notice of the disallowance 
of the continuing laws, however, the foregoing law was the 
only one in force in Massachusetts, including the former 
Plymouth Colony, relating to the education of children through 
parents or masters. 

1 Acts and Resolves, etc., Vols. I, VII, IX. It may be noted that the committee 
appointed to prepare the edition of the collected laws of 1714-16 was instructed to omit 
all laws repealed or expired; and the committee appointed to prepare the edition of 1714 
was ordered to omit "all such laws as are expired, have been disallowed or repealed." 

' Ibid., p. 67. 
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The next act, of November 27, 1703 1 , remedied the 
omissions, in part, by declaring that the act of 169a had been 
misconstrued as applying only to "children whose parents 
were receiving almes." The selectmen, or overseers of the 
poor, with the consent of two justices of the peace, were 
accordingly given power to bind out as apprentices all children 
whose parents the officers specified thought unable "to 
maintain" them, whether they received alms or were chargeable 
to the place or not. But an important clause was added, 
making an exception thus: "so as that they be not sessed to 
publick taxes or assessments, for the province or town charges." 
This clause evidently would prevent the apprenticing of the 
child of anyone paying a tax, however small, and, therefore, 
left to chance the question of his or her education. In the 
case of children actually apprenticed, it was required that 
provision be made in the indenture for their instruction, 
namely, "to read and write, as they may be capable." This 
would include girls as well as boys. Moreover, the officers 
mentioned "shall inquire into the usage of children bound 
out by themselves or their predecessors and endeavor to 
defend them from any wrongs or injuries." Selectmen, over- 
seers of the poor, constables, or "tythingmen" could complain 
to a justice of the peace or the county court against a 
transgressor, who, on conviction, could be committed to the 
house of correction. This power, apparently, might be used 
to compel a master to abide by an educational clause of an 
indenture. It will be noticed that no money penalty to be 
imposed on officials, parents, or masters is mentioned, though 
this is one of the most characteristic features of the earlier 
legislation. This act was revised in 1710 2 . In the new law 
there was one important change, namely, that indentures 
should have a clause to the effect that only males were to be 

1 Ibid., p. 538. 
* Ibid., p. 654. 
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taught to read and write and "females to read, as they 
respectively may be capable." This law remained in force 1 
throughout the colonial period, and applied to the great 
majority of children apprenticed. It was supplemented by 
three other acts 2 , but they involved only special areas and 
affected relatively few children and, except for one law, that 
of 1758, cannot be classed as compulsory acts. 

Though this law of 1758 3 was limited in its application, it 
introduced for the first time since 1672 two important features 
of the earlier laws — a money penalty and specific power to 
remove an apprentice from a master who failed to give him 
the education specified in the indenture. Unfortunately, 



1 The law was renewed seven times at various dates, 1717, 1720, 1731, April 10, 1741 
1760, 1770, and 1773 {Acts and Resolves, etc., Vol. II, pp. 74, 182-83, 579-80, 1053-54; 
Vol. IV, p. 324; Vol. V, pp. 39, 258). 

2 Between 1703 and 1775 three supplementary acts were passed making changes in 
the educational requirement of certain boys and girls apprenticed, but the class of children 
to be apprenticed, and the failure to include religious instruction, exceptin the case of Boston, 
and the lack of money penalties for neglect — all these remained unchanged. An act of 1735 
applied only to the town of Boston {Acts and Resolves, Vol. II, pp. 757-58). This is an 
early example of special legislation for towns or cities where the conditions demanded special 
educational laws. This act provided that in the town of Boston the overseers of the poor 
should bind out into good families children who were unable "to distinguish the alphabet or 
twenty-four letters, at the age of six years," for a "decent and Christian education, as when 
parents are indigent and rated nothing to the publick taxes, unless the children are judged 
incapable, through some inevitable infirmity." Another special act of August 8, 1 741 {Ibid 
Vol. II, p. 1067), applied to children of parents unable to maintain them living without 
the bounds of any town. Such children could be (not must be) apprenticed with the consent 
of two justices of the peace by overseers of the poor appointed by the justices of the county 
courts. The indenture was to contain a clause to the effect that males were to be taught 
"to read and write and cypher" and females to read only. There was no special provision 
for enforcement, and no special penalties mentioned for neglect. Moreover, relatively 
few children were affected by this law, since the great majority lived within the bounds 
of some town or district. This law was re-enacted in 1749 {Ibid,, Vol. Ill, p. 488) and then 
superseded by the act of 1758. A third act was that of July 4, 1771 {Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 
161-62), which amplified that of 1710. It applied to a class of children not mentioned in 
that act, namely, those coming into a town from another town whose parents were not 
residents of the town to which the child came. As such children tended to become a bur- 
den and expense, either for removal or support, overseers of the poor were given power to 
bind out as apprentices, with the consent of two justices of the peace, such children in order 
to provide for their support if they stood in need, and if they were subject to be bound out 
in their town from which they came by any law of the province. The indentures of males 
were to contain a clause providing for reading, writing, and ciphering, and those of the 
females for reading and writing, "if they shall be capable." None of these three special 
acts can properly be called compulsory, as they lack the mandatory clauses and the pro- 
vision for penalties. 

3 Acts and Resolves, etc., Vol. IV, pp. 178-79. This law was reenacted in 1766, 1770 
and 1775 {Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 920; Vol. V, pp. 88, 460). 
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however, it applied only to "indented, bought or any way 
legally bound, servants or apprentice" living outside the bounds 
of a town or district, thus again, as in the act of 1741, affecting 
relatively few persons. However, when complaint was made 
to the county court that such servants or apprentices were 
neglected by masters or mistresses, "or that the education of 
such children in reading and writing and cyphering, according 
to the term of their indentures, had been unreasonably 
neglected," then such court after inquiry, and being satisfied 
that the complaint was just, could impose a fine of five pounds 
on a master or mistress and take such child from master or 
mistress, and, if the child were under age, the court could 
bind him or her to another person, males to twenty-one 
and females to eighteen years of age. If this law had been 
worded so as to apply to all children apprenticed, those living 
within towns as well as outside of towns, Massachusetts 
would have approached the ideals of her earlier legislation 
with respect to the education of apprentices. 

It thus appears that the interest of Massachusetts in the 
compulsory religious and book education of all children 
suffered a marked decline from 1695 to the Revolution and 
that her laws on this subject affected only a relatively few 
poor children. Moreover, the question whether a child was 
to be apprenticed or not was left to the judgment of the select- 
men, or overseers of the poor. In this sense all of these acts 
were permissive and are in great contrast to those of the 
seventeenth century. Formerly selectmen were compelled to 
apprentice poor children who were not taught to read, or 
suffer a fine of twenty shillings for neglect. None of the later 
laws provided a penalty on the selectmen or overseers of the 
poor for failure to apprentice. On the other hand, a penalty 
was not absolutely necessary to induce selectmen or overseers 
to bind out poor children as apprentices. The towns were 
always much worried about the increase of pauperism, and 
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selectmen would feel the pressure to get rid of the expense of 
the support of the poor if opportunity offered. The system 
of apprenticeship was one sure method of relieving the town of 
all, or a great portion, of the burden of supporting or of educating 
a poor child. Once a child was apprenticed, however, he was, 
by law, to be given some book education, and since indentures 
were enforceable in the courts, and the principal act provided 
for a penalty — imprisonment for a master who neglected the 
law — the legislation retains a large measure of compulsion. 

When Connecticut resumed her government May 9, 1689% 
the General Court voted that all laws which were in force 
when Andros took possession of the government should again 
be in full force until further alteration. This decision revived 
the former law on the education of children. In 1690 2 a new 
act was passed in which the method of enforcement was greatly 
strengthened. The preamble states that former laws were 
ineffective and that there were "many persons unable to read 
the English tongue, and thereby incapable (of) to read the 
holy word of God or the good laws of the colony." The 
grand-jurymen in each town were ordered once in the year at 
least "to visit each family they suspect to neglect this order," 
and see whether all children under age and servants could 
read well the English tongue or be in a good procedure to learn 
the same or not." If they found neglect, they were to return 
to the next county court, the names of the parents and masters 
of children so untaught, and the guilty parents and masters 
should then be fined twenty shillings for each child or servant 
"whose teaching is or shall be neglected." An additional 
clause, however, declared that the fine might be remitted 
if it appeared to the satisfaction of the court that the 
parent or master or neighbors were unable, through 

1 Pub. Rec. Col. of Conn., 1678-89, p. 251. 

2 Hid., 1689-1706, pp. 30-31. 
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"incapacity," as the law reads, to cause them to be taught or 
the children or servants unable to learn. 

In the law appearing in the code of 1702 several important 
changes occur. The revised law is based principally on those 
of 1673 an d 1690. We may note, first, that the fine of twenty 
shillings for neglect could be imposed on parents and masters, 
as well as on selectmen and grand-jurymen, "for the use of 
the poor of the Town." The agency to determine the violation 
of the law was "any one Assistant or Justice of the Peace to 
issue and determine the same" instead of the county court. 
Grand-jurymen were particularly warned to be very careful 
in seeing to the education of children. Secondly, the select- 
men, with the advice of the "next assistant or justice of the 
Peace," could take children and apprentices from parents and 
masters "negligent of their Duties, in the particulars above 
mentioned," and place them with others "to the end they may 
be instructed and forced to submit to Government." Thirdly, 
questions on the catechism were to be propounded by parents 
and ministers, the latter instead of the selectmen as formerly. 
This law relieved the grand-jurymen of two duties required by 
the act of 1690: first, that of visiting, inspecting, and testing 
children; and, second, that of reporting the names of such as 
could not read to the county court. 

All these changes, however, are less important than one 
which resulted in the omission of a clause appearing in both of 
the previous codes of 1650 and 1673. According to the 
original law, masters of families must catechize their children 
and servants weekly in the grounds and principles of religion, 
but if unable to "do so much," they must compel children and 
apprentices to memorize "a short orthodox catechism." In 
the code of 1702 and the subsequent codes to the Revolution 1 , 

1 Acts and Laws of His Majesty's Colony of Connecticut in New England, etc., Boston 
170a. The title is "An Act for Educating of Children." The code of 171 5 is a reprint of 
that of 1702, and this act is found on p. 16 of this code. See note I, p. 36. 
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the former clause relating to weekly catechizing is omitted, 
and the latter follows the provisions relating to the require- 
ment for book education. The result was that parents and 
masters "unable to do so much" namely, to teach a child 
"perfectly to read the English tongue" by themselves or 
others — had only to see that such children and apprentices 
committed a catechism to memory. Thus as Massachusetts 
failed to re-enact her general compulsory education act, as 
found in the code of 1672, so Connecticut, by this revision 
greatly weakened her law, for illiterate parents or masters 
could plead that they were "unable" to teach reading. In 
such a case the officers responsible would have no power to 
fine a parent or master for such neglect; nor would it be legal 
for the selectmen to apprentice a child or take an apprentice 
from a master because of neglect of education, provided the 
child or apprentice learned an orthodox cathecism 1 . 



"Two acts were passed between 1702 and 1750 as follows: One was an enforcing act 
of October, 1715, and ordered judges and justices to execute laws, and selectmen to see 
that every family procured a Bible and in case of neglect to "make return thereof to the next 
authority"; Constables and grand-jurymen were to "make diligent search after and present- 
ment of all breaches of the following laws of this Colony, 1. An Act entitled Children to be 
Educated," etc. (Pub. Rec. Col. of Conn., 1706-16, p. 530). The second was a special compul- 
sory education act applying to Indians. Complaint was made May 11, 1727, that the English 
having Indian children "put out" to them to be brought up "do neglect to learn them to read 
and instruct them in the principles of the Christian faith." It was therefore ordered that such 
do their utmost to teach them to read English and to catechize them. The penalty for 
neglect by masters and mistresses was severe, namely, a fine of forty shillings; and report 
was to be made by two grand-jurymen or selectmen, and then the negligent persons were 
to be summoned before an assistant or justice of the peace for judgment (Pub. Rec. Col. 
of Conn., 1726-35, pp. 102-3). The t't'e of the code of 1750 reads, "Acts and Laws of 
His Majesty's English Colony of Connecticut, etc., New London, 1750. The title of the 
law on children is "An Act for Educating, and Governing of Children" (pp. 20-21). In 
this law the wording is simplified, and the substitution of learning a catechism for "Ability 
to Read the English Tongue well" is even more plainly indicated. The reading is, "That 
all Parents, and Masters of Children, shall by themselves, or Others, Teach, and Instruct; 
or cause to be Taught, and Instructed, all such Children as are under their Care, and Gov- 
ernment, according to their Ability to Read the English Tongue well; and to know the 
Laws against Capital Offenders: And if unable to do so much, then at least to Learn some 
short Orthodox Catechism without Book, etc." Another change was that of levying the 
penalty of twenty shillings only on the parent and master, thereby relieving the select- 
men and grand-jurymen of liability to a penalty as was the case 1702-50. The method 
of trial and conviction and the provision for apprenticing remain the same as in the code 
of 1702. The purpose of apprenticing is made more specific, namely, "to the end they 
may be suitably Instructed, Imployed and Governed." 
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It is apparent that there is considerable divergence from 
1690 to the Revolution in the legislation of Connecticut as 
compared with that of Massachusetts. The most notable 
difference is the fact that in Connecticut, not only is compul- 
sory religious instruction retained, but it is even made a possible 
substitute for book education. Secondly, the system of 
money penalties to be imposed on officers or parents is retained 
throughout the period, as well as the penalty of removal of the 
child from a parent or master for neglect. We may note 
also that the emphasis remains, as formerly, on religious and 
mental education. We have no series of laws in Connecticut, 
for example, comparable to those of Massachusetts relating 
specifically to the education of poor children through 
apprenticeship. Finally, the law applied to all, not merely to 
poor children. Connecticut did not take for granted, for 
example, as did Massachusetts, that every parent paying a 
tax might be depended on to have his child taught to read. 

It was not until January 17, 1766 1 , that New Hampshire 
passed an act involving compulsory book education. The 
preamble states that poor people "neglect the care and Educa- 
tion of their Children." The selectmen or overseers of the 



1 haws oj New Hampshire, Vol. Ill, p. 391. New Hampshire, by a concurrent 
vote of the Council and Assembly, May 10, 1712 (Ibid., Vol. II, p. 115) declared 
that neglect by parents and masters in instructing youth was causing "Ignorance, 
ill Manners and Irreligion." Therefore it should be lawful for selectmen with a 
Justice of the Peace to examine "all Youth of Tenn Years of Age whether they 
shall have been taught to Read and All those which cannot Read at Said Age to 
binde out to good Masters who shall be Obleidged to Learn them to Read and write 
till they shall be of Age." This is only partially compulsory, since it merely gives power 
to, does not compel, selectmen to act. If, however, a child was bound out, there was com- 
pulsion on the master to teach his apprentice to read and write. No penalty for neglect, 
however, was provided for, either money or removal of the child. The motive for this 
vote was primarily educational rather than economic. This vote was not incorporated 
into a formal law and does not appear in any of the codes giving the laws in force at sub- 
sequent dates. A law passed May 1, 1719 {Ibid., Vol. II, p. 340), for regulating town- 
ships gave power to the selectmen, or overseers of the poor, to see that children were brought 
up to "Some honest Calling which may be profitable to themselves and the publick." They 
were also ordered, with the assent of two justices of the peace, to bind any poor Children 
belonging to Such Town to be Apprentices where they shall see convenient, and indentures 
were made legal. No penalty was provided for neglect, and no book or religious education 
was specified. 
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poor, with the assent of two justices of the peace, were, 
therefore, given power to set to work or "bind out as 
Apprentices .... all Such Children .... whose Par- 
ents" were thought unable "to maintain" them, whether they 
received alms or were a charge to the town or parish or not. 
Overseers of the poor were ordered to insert a clause in the 
contract or indenture, which must be in writing, to this effect: 
"for the Benefit of Such Children; at the least that the Master 
be Instructed to teach Males to read and write, and the 
Females to read." The officers mentioned "shall inquire into 
the Usage of Children bound out by themselves or predecessors 
in said Office, and Endeavor to defend them from wrongs or 
Injuries." In the case of children not supported by the 
town, parents were to be directed voluntarily to bind out 
their children if they could not maintain them, and if they 
neglected or placed them with persons "Prejudicial to the 
advantage of the Child," then the officers could remove and 
bind them out as before. This act lacks the money penalty 
for neglect by either parent or officers, but a penalty of 
removal might fall on parents and masters who neglected the 
education of their children or apprentices, and when children 
were bound out, book education was required. The law as a 
whole is weaker in its compulsory aspect than that of 
Connecticut, but stronger than those of Massachusetts, 
particularly because it could be applied even to the children 
of parents who paid a tax. 

Rhode Island alone, of the six New England colonies under 
consideration, did not pass any compulsory education law, 
though she enacted laws on apprenticeship 1 . The reasons for 

'That of 1662 we have referred to. Her next act was that of April I, 1741 {Acts and 
Laws of His Majesty's Colony of Rhode Island, etc., Newport, 1745, p. 236), which was in 
reality a poor law, giving power to the town council to "bind out as apprentices poor chil- 
dren who were likely to become Chargeable to the Town wherein they live." Indentures 
were made binding and effectual in law. This act was included in the code of 1767 {Acts 
and Laws of the English Colony of Rhode Island, Newport, 1767, p. 228). 
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the failure of Rhode Island are the same as those which account 
for her failure to enact laws for compulsory schools. Indeed, 
Rhode Island's legislation on other matters, such as religion, 
is in great contrast to that of Massachusetts, New Haven, 
Connecticut, and Plymouth. The principal cause was the 
early separation of church and state and the fact that a great 
variety of religious sects sought Rhode Island as a haven of 
refuge. The result was a weak central government, lack of 
unity of religious belief, and the tendency toward individual- 
ism — all of which hindered the enactment of general laws on 
compulsory education. 

It is clear that the New England colonies agreed on the 
main principles of compulsory education where it was 
introduced 1 . First, all of them, save Rhode Island, finally 
accepted the responsibility for seeing that a minimum of 
education was given to all poor children, and in most of the 
seventeenth century to all children. Secondly, they agreed in 
making the parent or master the direct agency for teaching, 
though the option was given of employing others. In the 
seventeenth century the plan presupposed literate parents or 
masters, or else ability to pay for instruction — a large assump- 
tion, indeed. Such a conception of compulsory education is very 
different from the present plan of compulsory attendance at 
organized schools at public expense. Again, these New England 
colonies were agreed on the principle of adequate machinery 
for enforcing the laws. Responsible officers were named to locate 
negligent parents or masters and to test the education of chil- 
dren. The colonies were agreed in having masters and parents, 
or various responsible officers, presented to some competent 
court for trial if found negligent. They were agreed in providing 

1 There were numerous acts passed by the New England colonies relating to appren- 
tices and servants jointly, involving their control, treatment, and punishment for 
offenses, not treated in this study, as they only remotely involved the education of children 
apprenticed. 
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for penalties to be imposed on the officials responsible for enforce- 
ment or on the parents or masters for proved neglect of the 
law. In some cases a money penalty was provided for, in 
others the removal of the child, and finally even imprisonment 
of the guilty person. All of the colonies except Rhode Island 
specified that the agency of apprenticeship for book education 
of poor children should be used. One cannot but marvel at 
the high ideals of the framers of these laws, the extraordinary 
completeness of the acts, especially with respect to the plans 
for enforcement, and the great superiority of the New England 
colonies over all others in enacting laws on compulsory educa- 
tion for all children before 1672. 

We may also note that parental education and that obtained 
through the system of apprenticeship was under public control; 
selectmen, overseers of the poor, justices of the peace, and 
magistrates being the principal officers, and town and county 
courts the principal agencies for trial of offenders. Written 
indentures were the rule, which were recorded in town, county, 
or colony records. Because they were in the nature of 
contracts, and because they were in some cases also specifically 
declared to be legal, these indentures were enforceable in the 
courts. Practically all of these laws mention that males were 
to serve to the age of twenty-one and girls to eighteen. Chil- 
dren could be bound out by voluntary action of parents at 
any time, but this procedure and the enforcement of the 
indenture were matters of public control. It will be noted that 
the scope of compulsory education varied in the different 
colonies. Broadly speaking, in the seventeenth century the 
general requirement was reading only, plus some form of 
religious education, for all boys and girls, whether apprenticed 
or not. New Haven was the exception in requiring both 
reading and writing for boys from 1660 to 1665. In most of 
the eighteenth century only Connecticut required either 
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instruction in reading or religion for all children. Massachu- 
setts required instruction in reading and writing only for boys 
apprenticed, and reading only for girls apprenticed, except in 
the case of the latter for the brief period 1703-10. The addi- 
tion of "cyphering" for boys apprenticed, from 1741 on, was 
only for those living outside of towns and districts, or those 
entering a town from 1771 on, from some other town. The 
addition of writing for girls was only for those corresponding to 
this last case mentioned for boys. The requirement in New 
Hampshire, from 1766 on, was reading and writing for boys, 
and reading for girls, apprenticed, as in Massachusetts. Neither 
of these last mentioned colonies required religious instruction 
in the eighteenth century, and Rhode Island required neither 
book nor religious education at any time in the colonial period. 
As a whole, the eighteenth century marks a decline in the 
efforts toward compulsory education. In the first place, 
emphasis is placed on vocational training and the maintenance 
of poor children rather than on the mental and religious 
education of all children, whether apprenticed or not. 
Secondly, there is a failure to make the apprenticing of poor 
children certain because of the omission of money or other 
penalties levied on officers responsible for neglect. There are 
good reasons for this difference of attitude toward compulsory 
education, but these same reasons also account for other 
changes in the educational development of the New England 
colonies in the eighteenth century. They will be discussed in 
detail at another time. We may note, however, the following: 
first, a weakening of the religious motive and in particular a 
decline in the influence of the clergy, quite apparent by 1676; 
second, the spread of population towards the outer boundaries of 
the towns and to the interior and frontier areas of the colonies, 
thus making enforcement of laws affecting all children very 
difficult; third, the effect on the second and third generations 
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of a frontier environment, that is, a decline in educational, 
religious, and moral ideals; fourth, the decentralizing tenden- 
cies of democracy which weakened the power of the central 
government and produced individualism — namely, opposition 
to minute regulation of private life; fifth, the great demand 
for industrial efficiency as the tendency toward manufactures, 
trade, and commerce developed, and as population increased, 
so that division of labor became more necessary, especially in 
the larger towns. It should also be noted that laws establish- 
ing compulsory town schools were enacted by most of the 
New England colonies, that the practice developed of providing 
free education at these schools for poor children 1 , and that 
support by a general property tax, making schools free for all, 
was common from the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. There was, therefore, less pressure to emphasize 
parental education 2 . It was, perhaps, assumed that as a 
result only poor children would fail to gain a knowledge of 
reading and that this class was theoretically provided for by 
the acts for education through apprenticeship. That this was 

1 An early case is that of the town of Salem which voted September 30, 1644, as fol- 
lows: "Also that if any poore body hath children or a childe, to be put to school and not 
able to pay for their schooling, that the Towne will pay it by rate" (Town Records in Essex 
Inst. Hist. Collec, Vol. IX, p. 132). 

* The following table will show those portions of New England which were under 
compulsory education laws requiring some book education, during the colonial period: 

For All Children 

Massachusetts 1 642-1695 

Including New Hampshire 1641-1679 

Including Maine 1652-1695 

Including New Plymouth. . 1691-1695 

New Haven 1655-1665 

New Plymouth 1671-1691 

Connecticut 1650-1702 

Including New Haven 1 665-1702 

Optional book or religious education (including 

New Haven) 1702-1776 

For Children Apprenticed Only 

Massachusetts (including Maine and New Plymouth). 1703-1776 
New Hampshire 1766-1776 
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only a theory, however, and that large numbers of children 
living in New England in the eighteenth century were not 
taught to read, will appear in the study of the workings and 
enforcement of these compulsory education laws 1 . 



1 A recent study of one phase of this subject, R. F. Seybolt, Apprenticeship and Appren- 
ticeship Education in Colonial New England and New York (New York, 1917), a Columbia 
University thesis, is both inadequate and inaccurate. Owing, in part, to a failure to examine 
the colonial codes of laws, at least six important acts passed by the New England 
colonies on apprenticeship are not mentioned, and three of these directly involve 
book education. The author's failure to distinguish between the special and general 
acts (pp. 47-48 and p. 105) of Massachusetts, especially those of 1735, 1741, and 1771, 
results in an entirely wrong statement of the book education required in indentures of boys 
and girls. For all children apprenticed, except those living outside the boundaries of 
organized towns and districts, a relatively small number, the requirement from 1710-76 
was reading and writing for boys and reading for girls, and not reading, writing, and cipher- 
ing for all boys from 1741 on and reading and writing for girls from 1771 on as isimpliedon 
p. 47. A most regrettable error is the statement (p. 48) that the "educational provi- 
sions of the Act of 1642 were re-enforced and amplified by the Poor Laws just reviewed. 
While these laws were primarily intended to take care of poor children, they applied to 
all children just as the earlier law did. Children whose education had been neglected 
were treated as poor children and bound out accordingly." Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Not only did the acts of 1703 and 1710, the latter in force throughout 
the colonial period, specifically state the contrary, but the act of 1735, cited apparently 
in support of the above statement, was limited strictly to the town of Boston. 



